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AN INTERVIEW WITH MRS. BARNES-BRUCE. 



' HE history of these times when 
it comes to be -written, is 
pretty sure to have one of the 
chapters devoted to woman's 
new work — how she has made 
her way into the world of art, 
of industry, and of business. 
We have many times had occa- 
sion to speak in these columns 
of Mrs. Barnes-Bruce and of 
her labors in Saratoga and in 
Washington. This lady has 
now established herself in this 
city, at No. 305 Fifth avenue, 
"changing her skies, but not 
her mind," for, in taking this 
step, this lady is merely ex- 
tending her business of Art 
Needlework and Home Decoration over another field. Those who 




agree with us that woman's kingdom is the home, and that 
this domain should be made beautiful, will be glad to learn that 
this enterprising lady has domiciled herself among us. A repre- 
sentative of The Decorator and Furnisher called upon 
Mrs. Barnes-Bruce last week at her Fifth avenue rooms. 

An elegant interior greets the eye upon entering. 

The whole is so harmonious that, for an instant, no partic- 
ular object intrudes. Here the skill of the decorator is shown 
in the arrangement of the different colors and objects that are 
the essential appointments and stock of rooms devoted to busi- 
ness purposes. 

There is no suggestion of the shop. The walls are finished 
in dull orange, with frieze and mouldings of terra cotta and 
gold, affording an admirable background for pictures and 
draperies. A few well-chosen oil paintings and tapestry hangings 
decorate the walls. Handsome pieces of carved oak furniture 
are artistically placed at suitable angles— cabinets, filled with 
dainty bits of embroidery and choice specimens of brie a-brae. 

Writing desks, dressing cases, chiffonieres, chairs, tea-tables, 
divans, are decorated and arranged to suggest their uses in the 
home, and, with their harmoniously blending colors, lead the eye 




Fig. 1,— Corses Fitiiext of Latttqs Woes and Portion of Overtook Rqpe Lattice— Art Rcoms of Mrs, Barkee-BrcC5i New York. 
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down by pleasant gradations to the restful soft dull tones of 
sage green in the rugs. 

The large window at the front has an original and unique 
arrangement of small fretwork and bamboo screens and strings 
of colored glass beads, forming a grill at the top of the window. 
From the upper edge of this grill depend at intervals large 
rings for draperies. 

Over a large doable door, opening into an inner room, is 
constructed a transom of latticed rope, with bows and streams 
of rope. 

This is painted cream-white and gold, and is very effective 
against a background of terra cotta. 

A portion of this transom. is shown in the view of the lattice 
corner, Fig. 1. 

Another style for 
over-door finish is the 
wood lattice transom, 
Fig. 2. This also is 
painted cream -white 
and gilded, but can be 
constructed of cherry 
or other natural woods. 

The cozy corner 
of lattice work, Fig. 1, 
is a most delightful 
and artistic retreat. 
The seat, which is 
massed with luxurious 
pillows in white and 
gold, is upholstered 
in yellow plush. The 
cream-white hangings 
are of thin material 
over yellow silk, richly 
embroidered in tones 
of yellow and delicate 
greens. 

In the latticed 
walls are a number of • 
openings or windows, 
varying in shape and 
size, with shelves at 
the base, upon which 
are placed ornaments 
and vases of suitable 
form and color, adding 
to the general artistic 
effect of the construc- 
tion. 

A peep within dis- 
closes a shelf extending 
all around against the 
walls, above latticed 
panels of white and 
gold, with yellow silk 
drapery. Upon this 
shelf are ranged plates 
and other choice bric- 
a-brac. 

Upon the wall 
above them hang well- 
chosen tapestries of 
cupids and flowers. 

Pendent from a 
crane projecting at the 
outside angle of the 
lattice is a stained 
glass lantern that 
throws a soft light of 
mingling hues upon 
this little nook. 

After these glimpses 
of the place that Mrs. Barnes-Bruce has made so beautiful 
and attractive, our representative had some talk with that 
lady, and this naturally turned upon the topic of house deco- 
ration. 

"Will you give me, in general terms, your opinion of the 
present condition of house decoration ? " 

"Yes. In a general way, it may be said that until very re-i 
cent years there has been in the homes of this country very 
little of anything worthy to be called decoration, for to get 
back to th$ real meaning of a much abused term, to decorate 




Fio. 2.— Ovbrdoor Lattice— Art Rooms of Mas. Earses-Erccf, New Yore. 



signifies to make beautiful by fitting things to one another, that 
is to say, thiDgs in combination ought to be mutually suitable. 
We used to have hardly any decorative art; there is a good 
deal of it now, and there will be a good deal more of it by and 
by. As in everything else, you see, progress can be reported. 
I am trying, in my little way, to contribute to it." 

"It is always easiest to begin by finding fault. It is the 
Italians, I think, that have a saying, 'Art is difficult, criticism 
is easy.' So, by way of criticism, I will say that many of our 
homes are over- decorated. For instance, everybody has seen 
sitting-rooms, boudoirs, and parlors that look like picture 
galleries. Now, two or three really good pictures are enough 
for almost any room in the modern house. If we hold to our 

definition, that every- 
thing should be fit- 
ting, we shall ask our- 
selves, in choosing and 
in hanging pictures, 
'What use is this 
room to be put to?' 
.'Will this or that 
picture sort well with 
the furniture, the 
hangings, the size of 
the room ? ' * What is 
the exposure ? ' 'Who 
will live in this room ? ' 
'Who will come into 
it?' To illustrate, I 
would not very ardent- 
1 y recommend the 
hanging of a gladia- 
torial scene in a 
young girl's chamber. 
Again, • any very large 
picture tends to make 
a small room , look 
smaller than it really 
is. No less important 
than subject and size 
is the matter of frames 
and other accessories." 
"I wish," said our 
representative, "that 
you would talk a little 
about that." 

"Well, the princi- 
ples governing this 
feature are pretty well 
agreed upon. 'Water- 
colors should be framed 
with mats, the tones 
of . which accord with 
the prevailing tint of 
the picture. Thus, a 
gray - toned picture 
ought to have a gray 
mat, and any light, 
gay picture should 
have a white mat. It 
is imperative that all 
outdoor scenes in wa- 
ter-colors shall have 
some kind of mat. 
Fine perspective will 
have its effect enhanc- 
ed by a deep molding ; 
where there is little 
perspective this is not 
needed. As to the 
kind of frames, you 
will have good results 
from using white and gold, or white and silver, with headings 
of oak and gold, or oak and silver. The width and form of the 
mat must, of course, be determined by the size and general 
configuration of the picture to be enclosed by it." 

"In the case of etchings, it is now thought best to frame 
those that are very dark in gold-leaf, and others in oak with 
oxydized silver, with perhaps a little black enamel. The mats 
should be of the same color as the paper of the etchings, or 
might agree in tone with the lightest partu of the groundwork of 

the picture, Figi\re§ ajfa lan.flgQ&p.es, m§ to fact &U qv^oop 
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scenes in oil. are improved by a border of gold- leaf. An interior 
in oil, especially a genre picture, needs a frame that shall not 
violently contrast with the feeling of the piece. A rich gold 
frame would here be iucongruous. Pictures of peasant life are 
suitably set in oak frames, with mouldings of silver or of gilt. 
In other words, there may easily be, and there ought always to 
be, some sort of conformity of tone between frame and picture. 
"Where you have this you have true decoration. Pictures of 
the mountains and the sea are always best framed in gold, 
which, as I have said, suits open air scenes. A picture is well 
framed when, after looking at it, you go away remembering 
only the picture, just as a woman is well dressed when you 
cannot recall any details of her apparel." 

"To go back a little to the subject of general suitability in 
picture decoration, I ought to add that I think pictures for 
living rooms should be chosen solely with a view to pleasing the 
eye, never for reasons of instruction or mere oddity and curi- 
osity. The place of honor is over the fire-place. One fine 
picture hung there is a decoration. Don't put the portrait of a 
philosopher in a bedroom, but in a library or an office. Don't 
hang oils, water colors, and blaek-and-whites together. Etch- 
ings and engravings belong in halls and reception-rooms." 

"What is the present taste in respect to colors in decoration ?" 

"It is," said Mrs. Barnes-Bruce, "to do all furnishing in re- 
lated colors. Thus, in general, the colors of a room should be 
chosen in relation to the uses to which the room is to be put. 
Backgrounds must harmonize with flesh tints. To this end 
shades of terra-cotta, dull yellow, and dull orange, are excel- 
lent in large masses. In a northern exposure use little blue, or 
where this cannot be avoided, use yellow, also. The time is 
coming when all the colors of a room — and by room I mean not 
only walls, but everything within the walls — shall have relation 
to one another ; though there has not yet been enough atten- 
tion paid to this," 

"You speak of walls. What about wall finish? 

"Roughly-finished walls are good, and are more and more 
liked. A dull blue-green wall, or a dull blue which shades to 
green, or a dull orange wall, is most effective with oak. "With 
mahogany or cherry use any of the shades of terra cotta. In 
flat wall decoration employ either natural forms convention- 
alized, or else geometrical figures. All wall decoration should 
be subordinate to other effects ; suggestive, not obtrusive. 

4< And the furniture?" 

"Like the coloring, like the pictures, like everything else, 
we have here merely the question of what is fitting. I do not 
like to see a drawing-room look too much like an alcove in a 
museum. The effects that are produced by extravagances are 
never pleasing. Pieces of different periods and of different na- 
tional tastes should not be commingled. The best results are 
often afforded by very simple means. On the other hand, a 
costly bit of drapery or furniture may sometimes be needful 
in order to produce the best impression. Never buy anything 
that is cheap or because it is merely handsome, without full con- 
sideration of where it is to go and what it is to go with. A 
piece of old, worn gold or rich embroidery, which most people 
would cast aside, may, in the hands of an artist, become an 
object of great beauty. Such things, toned down by air and 
sunlight, improve, like good wine, with age. Or again, looked 
at as an art production, a square of cotton, when wrought with 
suitable threads, may be quite as effective as linen or silk. 
More depends on situation and environment than upon mate- 
rial." 

" Use as little tufted furniture as may be. Rattan settees, 
low seats, carved high chairs, and bent-wood chairs and rockers, 
are comfortable and can be made elegant. Have adjustable 
cushions for seats and backs of chairs." 

"Do any further general suggestions occur to you ?•'■' 

" O yes ! There is the frieze, for example. If your wood- 
work is of oak, paint a frieze of sunflowers in dull orange, rich 
warm browns, and dull olive, and have hangings brocaded in 
browns and dull orange. Dispense with doors wherever prac- 
ticable, and introduce hangings that harmonize with other fur- 
nishings. Between connecting rooms half glass doors are de- 
lightful. They give the effect of spaciousness, and add to 
vistas. Between a blue room and a gold room, for instance, a 
door, half of which is glass, adds to each room a lovely picture 
of the other. In all doors and wood- work have on.- solid color." 

"I have said nothing to you about the decoration of par- 
ticular rooms— the library, the reception-room, the dining room 
—nor of the table and of its dress and setting. That last sub- 
ject forms a chapter by itself. Let us talk of it another day." 
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MESSRS. GEORGE W. SMITH & CO. 



* HE steady growth of the business 
carried on by Messrs. George W. 
Smith & Co. of Philadelphia, is 
another indication of the esteem 
in which the goods produced by 
these manufacturers are held. 
Their show rooms are situated on 
Powelton avenue, and it would 
take pages to give a full descrip- 
tion of the various goods that are 
found therein. The prevailing 
fashion in furniture are quaint 
revivals of old XVIII century 
styles in white and red mahogany 
and other woods, with inlaid and carved Sheraton patterns. 
The assortment of inlaid cabinets, bedroom suites and parlor 
and drawing-room suites brilliant with Uarquetry and Buhl 
work and ormolu brass finishings almost defies description. 

Prior to the present era of house furnishings of the Chip- 
pendale, Empire and Sheraton schools, massive solidity was an 
essential element of cabinet work. The present reaction is in 
favor of furniture of a lighter and more elegant description, 
and the decorative richness of the above styles at present in 
fashionable repute prove that the comparative simplicity of 
XVIII century lines present no obstacles to the manufacturer 
of inexpensive productions for the every day class of trade. 

We were shown an escritoire in white mahogany, inlaid with 
Sheraton designs in floral and scroll figuring in variously colored 





A Sheraton Dkessixg Table, by Geo. W. Surra & Co. 

woods, the escritoire being further decorated by brass ormolu, 
the whole affair as dainty and artistic as anything in the line, 
and such an article costs only 110 dollars.. The same escritoire 
is also made in red mahogany. 

There are writing desks made with a leaf that closes up, 
the design also in the Sheraton style, embellished with ormolu 
trimmings. There is quite a line of five o'clock tea tables, with 
the leaf of each having a central inlay of marquetry work. 
There are also Sheraton and Chippendale parlor suites, consist- 
ing of a sofa, arm and wall chairs, which, though in appearance 
frail, are in reality strong and inviting. The contour of the 
shape of each piece is emphasized by fine inlaid lines, that lend 
a pleasing feeling to the design. 

Messrs. Smith & Company are famous for the beauty of their 
American French cabinets, which are delicately inlaid with 
brass, ivory and colored marquetry, and further enriched with 
crisp carving and ormolu brass trimmings, and are up- 
holstered in exquisite velvets. Indeed the cabinet work of 
the period in this country, as illustrated by these beautiful 
cabinets, exhibits a simplicity and refinement of line and detail 
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